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SUMMARY 


Organisations are always looking for new ways to increase their strategic 
and competitive advantage. Such advantage not only increases shareholder 
value, but more importantly increases stakeholder value as well. 
Organisations often look to increase their advantage and hence their 
shareholder and stakeholder value, including their competitive 
performance, through innovation, programs of excellence, and the 
development of workforce creativity. This paper reports preliminary 
results from an investigation into the impact of Maharishi Vedic 
Architecture (MVA) on the creativity of a company’s workforce. 
Conventional architecture has developed greater efficiency and 
environmental friendliness but often has not paid adequate attention to 
human health and well-being or to the well-being of society more 
generally. Moreover, architectural design typically does not consider 
factors such as the creativity or competitive performance of its occupants. 
Maharishi Vedic Architecture is the adaptation of a holistic system of 
architecture derived from the ancient Vedic Literature, specifically from 
Sthapatya Veda, by Maharishi Mahesh Yogi as part of his revival of Vedic 
Science. Maharishi Vedic Architecture is primarily concerned with, and 
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places particular importance on, human well-being and other more 
specific physiological and psychological benefits, including the success of 
its occupants. Such an approach to design seeks to enliven ‘wholeness’, 
while including green technology and natural materials in the process of 
aligning with the power of Natural Law and promoting greater health and 
success of individuals. 

Early preliminary data indicate that direction of buildings and the 
head direction of individuals during sleep have a positive impact on the 
security of homes and health of individuals, and more recent large-scale 
empirical research on quality of life indicate that MVA impacts health, well- 
being and personal relations and that length of time living in MVA may 
increase these factors. However, research into the impact of MVA on 
creativity has until now been largely absent from the public record. 

A technical consulting firm moved its office from a conventionally 
designed office building to an office building designed according to the 
principles of MVA in Maryland, USA. The company’s employees were tested 
on a standard measure of creativity using the Torrance Test of Creative 
Thinking (TTCT) one month before and three months after moving into the 
MVA office building. This research found a significant improvement in the 
originality and depth of creative output of employees when they relocated 
to the MVA office building. These results suggest organisations can 
increase their strategic and competitive advantage by differentiating 
themselves for greater success through the generation of more original 
and innovative ideas by moving their workforce into spaces which have 
been designed according to the principles of MVA. 


INTRODUCTION 


Architecture is the art and science of designing spaces for specific 
purposes. The quality of space can have a profound impact on the life and 
work of its users; as Winston Churchill said in 1943, “we shape our 
buildings, and afterwards our buildings shape us” (cited in Winslow, 2016, 
p. 239). Contemporary architecture often utilises standardised rectilinear 
designs for office space while seeking to maximise the quantity and 
economy of space in an increasingly urbanised global environment. Almost 
as an occasional relief, post-modern architecture uses curvilinear designs 
for iconic and landmark buildings, such as museums and corporate 
headquarters (Goldschmidt, 2011). 

New principles in building design, such as ‘green’ buildings, have 
emerged more recently to enhance people, profit, and the planet—the so- 
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called triple bottom line (Hammer & Pivo, 2017; Smith & Pitt, 2011). The 
three Ps of sustainable bottom-line consideration suggest: the lives of 
people will be better with the use of natural materials, and more effective 
use of lighting, air, and water; more profit on products and services will 
allow more capital to be put back into sustainable programs; and lowering 
the carbon footprint, using electric vehicles, solar and wind power, and 
recycling, will help preserve the planet. 

Many contemporary buildings, however, are dissociated from nature 
and thus not conducive to creativity and fulfilment. Some buildings are 
considered sick, where employees complain of health issues (e.g., Jansz, 
2011; Nag, 2019). In a recent national survey in the United Kingdom, 78% 
of workers reported that their physical working environment reduced 
their creativity and ability to ‘get the job done’ (Clements-Croome, 2015). 

One solution to compensate for such reductions in creativity and 
ability has been through the addition of more ‘natural elements’ to office 
interiors. Research conducted over the last 20 years suggests, for example, 
that work spaces with more plants, natural lighting, more windows, 
natural furnishings, warmer colours, and warmer temperatures tend to 
support higher creativity (e.g., Dul, Ceylan, & Jaspers, 2011; Edwards & 
Torcellini, 2002; McCoy & Evans, 2002; Vischer, 2008). 

Moreover, interiors with lower levels of distraction from traffic and 
noise also tend to support creativity (Stokols, Clitheroe, & Zmuidzinas, 
2002), and hence features such as sunlight harvesting and rooftop gardens 
have been co-opted into Leadership in Energy and Environment Design 
(LEED) certifications for buildings (Haselbach, 2010). However, it has 
recently been proposed that a more comprehensive solution to better 
office building space would be to design the whole structure in harmony 
with nature (Broadhurst, 2015). According to Maharishi (1995, p. 129), 
“since time immemorial, the Vedas and Vedic Literature have been held to 
be the expression of total knowledge of Natural Law—the expression of 
inner intelligence in creation—the expression of the inner intelligence of 
every aspect of the physiology”. Many practical branches of knowledge, 
including architecture, emanate from that expression of total knowledge of 
Natural Law, from that inner intelligence which supports the wholeness of 
life in all its forms and phenomena. 

One aspect of the Vedic Literature is Sthapatya Veda, which 
represents the “establishing quality of intelligence within the self-referral 
nature of Samhita (totality)....[t is the outward display of the orderly 
structure of self-referral consciousness. It is the knowledge of that 
creativity that holds the universe in one wholeness” (Bonshek, 2001, p. 
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330). From Sthapatya Veda come the innumerable processes and products 
associated with ‘establishing’, such as establishing, locating, or 
constructing a dwelling, an office building, a government building, an 
important site, or a village or town. Vedic architecture “deals with 
wholeness and the establishment of the parts in relation to the whole” 
(Bonshek, 2001, p. 333), and thus with Vedic architecture the individual is 
well connected to the local laws of nature as well as to the universe as a 
whole. Sthapatya Veda has been described as the most ancient and 
complete system of architecture (Audet, 2014, 2016; Hartmann, 2015; 
Maharishi Vedic University, 1998). The etymological roots of Sthapatya 
Veda are: Sthapan to mean establish; and Veda to mean total knowledge. 
The application of this core knowledge is expressed fully in the Vastu 
Sastras, or specific treatises on design and construction, which describe the 
applied principles of design and construction in what has more commonly 
become known as Vastu Vidya, or knowledge of Vastu, the knowledge of 
establishing. 

Maharishi Vedic Architecture is the application of Vastu Vidya based 
upon the fully developed consciousness of the architect and builder—what 
Maharishi called ‘Vedic Consciousness’—such that every thought and 
action of the architect when designing and of the builder when 
constructing a building spontaneously reflect the total knowledge of 
Natural Law or wholeness of nature’s intelligence. Thus, it is the “Vedic 
consciousness of the architect and builder” (Maharishi, 1998, p. 165) that, 
among other important factors, primarily distinguishes MVA from other 
approaches to Vastu. 

Furthermore, the different disciplines enunciated by the Vedic 
Literature are organised in circular patterns or Mandalas. Accordingly, an 
MVA building is organised as a Mandala, specifically the Vastu Purusha 
Mandala (Audet, 2016, pp. 37-57). The central area of the Mandala is called 
the Brahmasthan or place of wholeness and silence (with the central point 
called the Brahma Nabhi). The opposite sides of the Mandala represent 
complementary qualities that support and reinforce each other and are 
said to create resilience through symmetry. For example, a building 
designed according to MVA is designed on a square grid that lays out how 
the qualities of Natural Law differentiate as they unfold from one into 
multiplicity. This sequential unfoldment is represented in the design as a 
progression from a 1 x 1 square up to a 32 x 32 square grid with 1,024 
squares, called Padas (Audet, 2016). Guidelines for room placements 
within the grid are derived from an understanding of the qualities 
associated with each of the outermost Padas, or groups of Padas, of the grid 
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(Audet, 2016, p. 37); the mathematics of such guidelines have been 
provided by Audet (2014). 

Traditional systems of architecture, which have arisen in many places 
around the world over a long span of time, have also taken account of not 
only the connection between the individual and their surroundings, but the 
connection between the individual and their place in the universe (e.g. 
Ashour, 2018). Maharishi has also said that living and working in an MVA- 
designed building connects the individual with the expanding cosmos and 
the power of Natural Law. Of this system of architecture, he explained the 
possibilities of living connected to Natural Law: “Such freedom, such 
abundance, such enormous authority over space and time, such a reality of 
living in cosmic magnitude—this is living in Vastu” (Maharishi, 2007). 
When living and working in houses and public buildings designed 
according to MVA, it has been argued that individuals may enjoy an 
improved quality of life and expanded state of consciousness (Bonshek, 
Bonshek, & Fergusson, 2007, pp. 225-270; Heaton, 2016; Ministry of 
Architecture, 2017), and the contribution of MVA for artists has also been 
considered important by Bonshek (2018). 

Maharishi Vedic Architecture concerns itself with building designs 
which are suitable to location and climate, client needs, and cultural 
determinants; they are not inflexible or uncompromising. However, the 
same key elements are found in the holistic nature of the structure, and in 
its ability to harness the power of Natural Law (Hartmann, 2015). MVA 
guidelines thus reach beyond the use of natural building materials and 
environmentally sound design and construction, to include consideration 
of the connection between the functioning of the human being and its 
association with the functioning of the cosmic environment (Bonshek, 
2001; Bonshek & Hamill, 2017; Fergusson et al., 1990; Nader, 2000). 

These guidelines set the course for connection to Natural Law which 
provides the individual with access to greater health and happiness. As 
Maharishi pointed out, his approach to healthcare and well-being 
“establishes health and wholeness in the life of everyone, and also 
promotes ideal living conditions in buildings with an ideal Vastu, 
conducive to the health, wealth, and wisdom of the individual and the 
whole society” (Maharishi Vedic University, 1998, p. 21). Specifically, MVA 
provides a natural structure connecting to the Sun’s moving radiance and 
to the nourishment of greater connection to nature. In this way, “the house 
becomes the physical expression of the evolutionary power of natural law 
by the correct application of measurements issued directly from the cycles 
of nature regulating all life on earth” (Audet, 2016, p. 190). 
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More importantly in the present context, buildings which incorporate 
the principles of MVA are designed for nurturing beyond corporate 
efficiencies to connect at a deeper level of Natural Law. Using natural 
materials, natural daylight, and living plants in the building may secure 
better health for its residents. Fresh plants add to a more pleasant, healthy 
environment. Maharishi Vedic Architecture design allows natural light 
from all directions, a critical design feature to enhance the health of a 
building’s occupants which recognises that light plays an important role 
beyond the mere ‘lighting’ of a building’s interior. As Konis (2016, p. 22) 
points out in this context, “standards and practices for lighting design were 
developed to serve human visual needs prior to scientific understanding of 
the important role light plays in maintaining healthy human biological 
functions. The discovery of a third class of photoreceptors in the human 
retina, referred to as Intrinsically Photoreceptive Retinal Ganglion Cells 
(ipRGCs), has led to a growing interest in the non-visual effects of light on 
human health and well-being”. 

The key features and considerations for designing an MVA building 
can be tentatively grouped into the following categories: geographic 
orientation; room placement and proportions; land slope and shape; 
environment; and materials and energy sources (Hartmann, 2015; 
Institute of Vedic Architecture and City Planning, 2019; Maharishi Vedic 
University, 1998). These MVA design features and values are summarised 
in Table 1 and explained in more detail below. 


e Alignment of the building with the cardinal directions, east or north, 
taps into the solar energy and the earth’s electromagnetic field, and 
is said to bring about auspicious influences of good health and well- 
being; 

e Maharishi Vedic Architecture buildings should be located to avoid 
harmful electromagnetic fields caused by high-tension lines, 
microwave towers, etc; 

e The dimensions of the building are calculated precisely using the 
ancient mathematical formulae of Veda and the Vedic Literature; 

e The core or silent heart of an MVA building is a central place called 
the Brahmasthan where wholeness resides, and which channels the 
earth’s natural energy as well as the Sun’s energy into the activities 
around it; 

e Placement of rooms in MVA is designed to take advantage of the 
movement of the Sun so that the activities performed within the 
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various rooms are aligned with the appropriate quality of the Sun’s 
energy at that time of day; 

e Room proportions emphasise right measurement in buildings to 
strengthen the connection of individual intelligence with cosmic 
intelligence; 

e The land for an MVA structure should not slope to the south; it should 
have an unobstructed view of the rising Sun; 

e Large bodies of water should be to the dwelling’s north or east; 

e Maharishi Vedic Architecture structures should be built sustainably 
with natural, local, and non-toxic materials; and 

e Maharishi Vedic Architecture buildings should maximise the use of 
sustainable energy technologies, such as solar hot water, 
photovoltaic electrical power, geothermal energy, daylighting, and 
rainwater catchment. 


Orientation. Maharishi Vedic Architecture buildings are aligned with the 
cardinal directions to bring about auspicious influences of good health, 
affluence, and fulfillment. Buildings with eastern entrances particularly 
bring about the most auspicious effects from the energy of the rising Sun. 
MVA recommends aligning buildings with the north/south poles and the 
east/west path of the Sun to connect the life of the people within the 
buildings to the larger cycles of nature. By calculating the building’s 
position in relation to the vertical and horizonal lines of the earth’s 
rotation, the building is calculated to be correctly aligned with the rotation 
of the earth and its rotation around the Sun. Maharishi Vedic Architecture’s 
connection to the earth’s rotation and location are deduced using a three- 
dimensional mathematical formula of Spherical Harmonics that uses 
orthogonal formulae or functions of the rotations of the earth to enact the 
proper placement of the building aligned with the earth’s rotation 
(Hartmann, 2015). Thus, MVA considers various levels of Natural Law for 
precise placement and orientation of the structure. 

Placement. Right placement of rooms is designed to take advantage 
of the movement of the Sun such that the differing activities performed 
within the various rooms of a home are aligned with the appropriate 
quality of the Sun. The Sun’s path from east to west, sunrise to sunset, 
generates different qualities of energy (Maharishi Vedic University, 1998). 
Activities in the house, such as cooking, eating, sleeping, are aligned with 
the various times of day as the Sun travels overhead. The kitchen, for 
example, should be in the southeast part of the building and sleeping 
quarters in the northwestern part of the building. 
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Table 1: The features of Maharishi Vedic Architecture buildings. 


Category Feature 
Geographic An MVA building should be located on an east-west/north- 
Orientation south grid and thereby align with the energy of Sun and 


earth. 


The main entrance of the building should face east or 
north. 


Room Placement and 
Proportions 


The Brahmasthan represents the silent wholeness of the 
building and is placed at the center of the building. 

Rooms should be placed according to the Sun’s movement 
and activity at that time of day. 


Length/width/height ratios of rooms are precise and 
calculated to ancient Vedic formulae. 


Rooms should include plenty of windows for cross 
ventilation of natural light and fresh air. 


Land slope and shape 


The site should be flat, not sloping to the south. Any large 
water bodies should lie to the east and/or to the north. 


Environment in the 
vicinity 


The building should have an unobstructed view of the Sun. 
It should be located away from harmful electro-magnetic 
fields, such as high-tension lines and microwave towers. 

A protective surrounding fence should be placed around 
the building. 


Natural Materials and 
Energy 


Construction should maximize use of locally available and 
non-toxic materials. 


The building should maximize use of sustainable energy 
and recycling, such as solar or wind power, recirculation 
of rainwater, and geo-thermal heat. 


Every building has a center of silence, called the Brahmasthan. This center 
incorporates a central space or quiet area of the building, which is said to 
connect to Natural Law. This centrally place area within the home is where 
wholeness resides and which channels Earth’s natural energy as well as 
the Sun’s energy. Activity moves around this center of quietude or stillness 
and is said to connect with Natural Law, connecting building and 
individuals to alignment with properties of all the laws of nature, the 
wellspring of creative possibilities. 
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Proportion. Proportion is primary to successful design, with 
emphasis on right measurement and proportion in buildings to strengthen 
the connection of individual intelligence to Cosmic Intelligence. The 
dimensions of the building are calculated using ancient mathematical 
formulae. 

Land. An MVA structure should also have the right slope and shape 
of land, and an unobstructed view of the rising Sun. By receiving the early 
mornings rays not hidden by mountains, the full light of early Sun beams 
onto the house. Any large bodies of water should be in the north or east of 
the property. Water to the east reflects solar energy. Therefore, shortly 
after dawn more of this energy will reach the house if there is a water body 
east of the building within a certain distance. Buildings are placed on the 
site with consideration of aesthetics, symmetry, and harmony. The slope of 
land is considered important. 

Environment. The design and location of MVA buildings consider 
potentially damaging influences from the environment. Thus, MVA 
buildings are not recommended to be built close to electro-magnetic fields 
caused by high-tension lines, microwave towers, or similar structures. 

Construction. Maharishi Vedic Architecture construction combines 
high scalability with sustainability practices. The possibility of scalability 
is an MVA concept starting with a center of silence which is connected to 
Natural Law. MVA buildings may unfold in fractal-like patterns to augment 
and retain the benefits of health and vibrancy. By allowing for potential 
improvement of individual health and well-being, in the case of an office 
building MVA provides for the increased accomplishment and satisfaction 
of both worker and organisation. 

Maharishi Vedic Architecture structures are always built sustainably, 
with natural, local, and non-toxic materials and the use of sustainable 
technologies, such as solar hot water, photovoltaic electrical power, 
geothermal energy, daylighting, and rainwater catchment. Hence, MVA 
buildings may provide a cost saving for power and water and may provide 
greater control over eroding environments through a smaller carbon 
footprint. Maharishi Vedic Architecture buildings are designed to deliver 
fresh air indoors via increased ventilation. Carbon dioxide, volatile organic 
compounds, and ventilation rates all have a significant impact on cognitive 
function (e.g., Allen et al., 2016). Maharishi Vedic Architecture buildings 
are therefore designed to deliver better air quality and more natural light, 
leading to a greater sense of health and happiness. 

Maharishi Vedic Architecture is compared to conventional 
architecture in Table 2, showing the difference in goals and principles, 
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costs of construction and operation, and the benefits delivered to 
individuals and community. 

Conventional architecture focuses on profits that consider the cost of 
land and materials for greatest financial return on investment per square 
footage. Conventional structures minimise cost per square foot, and it 
varies by size of the property and the taste of the owner. MVA uses 
renewable energy sources, fresh air circulation, natural materials for 
maximum health benefits. MVA buildings seek to align with Earth’s energy 
grid and design proportionally with clear orientation to cardinal 
directions. MVA design and consultation costs are higher and vary due to 


use of non-toxic, local materials, and more skilled workers. 


Table 2: Comparison of conventional architecture with Maharishi 


Vedic Architecture. 
Variables Conventional Architecture Maharishi Vedic Architecture 

Fundamentals | Opportunistic: Often seizes Purposeful: Brings health and joy. 
opportunity for quick gain. MVA uses renewable energy 

sources, fresh air circulation, 
Real estate models depend natural materials for maximum 
on acquisition of low-cost health benefits to the occupants. 
land and use of the lowest- 
cost construction materials Uses ancient, fully developed 
for maximum return on architectural systems aligned with 
investment. Natural Law. 

Key Principles | Maximizes the use of land Aligns with the earth’s energy grid 
for maximum built-up space | and design proportionally with 
for greatest financial return | orientation to the Sun and cardinal 
on investment based on per | directions. 
square footage. 

Cost of Minimises cost per square Design and consultation costs vary 

Construction foot (or metre) and varies by | due to use of non-toxic, local 
size of the property and materials, and more skilled 
taste of the owner. workers. 

Minimal additional cost for 
consultation and certification. 

Cost of Conventional energy and Savings in operational costs 

Operation water costs. through self-sufficiency in power 

and water, and less maintenance 
Frequent maintenance of the | required. 
structure and circulation 
systems. 
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Potential lower health costs for 
residents. 
Benefits for Lower upfront price. Inner peace and bliss, living in 
the Individual harmony with Natural Law. 
Live in established 
neighbourhoods or near A focus on creativity, health, safety, 
workplace locations. and serenity. 
Benefits to Low upfront cost and Liveliness, health, creativity, joy, 
Companies greater financial return. and productivity are important. 
and 
Communities If they occur, social benefits Lower absenteeism. 
are incidental and not the 
priority of design. Harmonious communications. 
Scalability: Extremely scalable using Scalability designed around MVA 
Potential to modern steel-and-glass concepts, including a center of 
Solve based box designs and silence. 
construction practices. 
Can expand in a fractal manner. 
Safety Safety ensured through Safety ensured through legally 
legally mandated mandated protections against fire, 
protections against fire, flood, wind damage, pathways, 
flood, wind damage, stairways, etc. 
pathways, stairways, etc. 
Additional safety from “support of 
nature” that guards against natural 
disasters. 


Conventional buildings energy and water systems require frequent 
maintenance of the structure and circulation systems. For MVA there is a 
substantial savings in operation through self-sufficiency in power and 
water and less maintenance required plus potentially lower health costs 
for residents. Conventional buildings may have lower upfront price and 
ability to live in established neighbourhoods or near workplace locations. 
MVA may promote inner peace and bliss, living in harmony with Natural 
Law. It may promote more creativity, health, safety, serenity, joy, and 
greater productivity. 

Two preliminary studies on the principles of Vedic architecture 
showed that burglary incidents were 75% higher in houses with south 
entrances compared to those with east, west, and north entrances, and 
mental-health levels and financial status were lower for persons in houses 
with a south entrance, and people who slept with their heads to the north 
recorded similar problems (Travis et al., 2005). 

A more recent international mixed methods study of 158 individuals 
who lived in MVA homes located in 14 countries experienced significant 
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changes in wellbeing, health, personal development, and success 
(Fergusson et al., in press). The study found a statistically significant 
difference between those living in MVA for more than three years 
compared to those living in MVA for less than three years (F = 1.89, p = .02). 
Eighty-nine percent of the respondents answered favourably to having 
experienced some practical benefits from living in an MVA-designed home; 
88% percent agreed that since living in MVA they had experienced an 
overall improved quality of life; 58% reported that quality of sleep had 
improved since living in MVA; 68% experienced improved physical health; 
71% experienced improved financial status; and 94% said they were 
comfortable living in their MVA home. Moreover, 86% of respondents 
reported they had been more successful since living in a home designed 
according to the principles and practices of MVA. 

Sixty percent of respondents reported living with children. Of these, 
71% reported practical benefits for their children; 78% and 61% 
respectively reported their children were happier and healthier; and 39% 
reported their children performed better in school since living in MVA. 
Moreover, no statistical difference was found in the quality-of-life 
experiences of occupants when country was analysed, indicating that the 
impact of MVA on quality of life is independent of where the home is 
located. 

Creativity. Creativity is a holistic and multifaceted concept that can 
be applied at many levels: a creative person, a creative process, a creative 
product, and even a creative environment (Catmull, 2014; Sternberg, 
2010). Creativity is generally defined as the art and science of developing 
something novel and useful (Runco & Jaeger, 2012). A creative person 
requires innate capabilities, domain knowledge, and the right motivation 
to generate a creative output (Amabile, 2018). Divergent thinking, or 
thinking of unrelated ideas, is considered the key dimension of creative 
potential (Runco & Acar, 2012). Intrinsic motivation, i.e., enjoying 
something for its own sake, is critical for being truly creative. But it needs 
focus, autonomy, and patience (Amabile, 2018; Catmull, 2014). Indeed, 
Maharishi (cited in Fergusson & Bonshek, 2014) maintained that broad 
comprehension and sharp focus are hallmarks of creativity. However, 
creativity is difficult to enhance but apparently easy to diminish with 
extrinsic motivations and unnecessary constraints (Amabile, 2018). 

In the early twentieth century, noted theoretician Graham Wallas 
originally conceived creativity as a four-stage process: 
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1. Preparation: immerse yourself in gathering information about an 
area of interest; 

2. Incubation (and its sub-category, intimation): allow the 
information to churn in the sub-conscious; 

3. Illumination: it all suddenly comes together in a new insight; and 

4. Verification: borrowing from the mathematical creativity of Henri 
Poincaré, the objective and aesthetic assessment of the creative 
value of an outcome (Sadler-Smith, 2015). 


Wallas argued that “Verification resembles Preparation in so far as it is 
under conscious control and relies on the same mathematical and logical 
rules” (Sadler-Smith, 2015, p. 345). Accordingly, “Preparation and 
Verification are achieved voluntarily and effortfully through conscious 
work, whereas Incubation is achieved involuntarily and effortlessly 
through nonconscious work and is not open to introspection. Intimation 
occurs in the fringe of consciousness zone and is amenable only partly to 
attention and influence” (p. 347) whereas Illumination is the creative 
realisation of the idea on the conscious level. 

Torrance and Hall (1980) stated, “creativity is a higher mental 
process, not a regressive one” (p. 2) and “great creative minds such as 
Mozart and Einstein have spoken of certain experiences which seem to 
transcend the deliberateness of the rational creative process...referred to 
as moments of “insight, intuition, revelation...creating a feeling of 
wholeness, a oneness with everything” (p. 3). They further examined 
higher sources of creativity citing research on Maharishi’s Transcendental 
Meditation and TM-Sidhi program, and found “The careful and systematic 
observation of practitioners of the TM-Sidhi program through a variety of 
psychological and physiological assessment tools should help to uncover a 
deeper understanding of the almost limitless creative potential available 
to us” (p. 11). 

Twenty-five years ago, Feldman, Csikszentmihalyi and Gardner 
(1994) framed the creative process as the intersection of the person 
(intelligence), domain (knowledge), and the community (of domain 
experts), and Sternberg (2006, p. 88) reinforced the idea of a creative 
community or environment: “One needs an environment that is supportive 
and rewarding of creative ideas”. Even before the Renaissance, there 
existed the concept of a special space or cove in which seers, artists, and 
writers could comfortably work and be creative (Martin et al., 2010). 
Creative output continues to be of great interest in the contemporary 
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world. Originality and effectiveness are considered two key indicators of 
creative output (Runco & Jaeger, 2012). 

However, the challenge of comprehensively assessing creativity has 
daunted many researchers (e.g, Amabile, 2018; Feldman, 
Csikszentmihalyi, & Gardner, 1994; Sternberg, 2010). Nevertheless, the 
Torrance Test of Creativity (TTCT) is one of the most widely used and 
validated tests of creativity, measuring both the quantity and quality of 
ideas generated in a creativity exercise. Other popular measures of 
creativity include the Unusual Uses Test based on the production of 
divergent ideas, and the Consensual Assessment Technique which uses 
expert subjective assessment of creative products (Amabile, 2018). 

Organisations generally attempt to provide functional and efficient 
workplaces that support and promote employee safety, involvement, 
creativity, and productivity (Catmull, 2014; Kelloway & Day, 2005; 
Grawitch, Trares, & Kohler, 2007). Indeed, the quality of the design of a 
physical work environment that is in harmony with nature can 
significantly influence the creativity of digital artists (Catmull, 2014; Hoff 
& Oberg, 2014) and scientific laboratories (Goldhagen, 2017; Yaneva, 
2010). Research also supports the proposition that happier employees are 
also more creative (Isen, Daubman, & Nowicki, 1987). 

This review ofthe literature on architecture and creativity and on the 
unique contributions of MVA to lived experience prompts us to ask: Would 
working in an office building designed according to the principles of MVA 
lead to greater workforce creativity? 


METHOD 


Hypotheses. The hypothesis (H) for this study posited that employee 
scores on the TTCT will increase when they move to an MVA office building 
when compared to their scores in a conventional office building. The H for 
this study has two parts: H1 relates to verbal component of TTCT, while H2 
relates to the figural component of TTCT. 

Hypothesis 1. The architectural choice a company makes (i.e., an 
office building designed according to the principles of MVA versus a 
conventional office building) will lead to an increase in verbal creativity 
levels. Specifically, working in an MVA office building will produce a 
greater number of ideas (fluency), more unique and original ideas 
(originality), and ideas which span more domains of knowledge 
(flexibility). H1 leads to three sub-hypotheses: 
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H1a: Working in an office building designed according to the principles 
of MVA will lead to greater verbal fluency compared with 
conventional architecture; 

H1b: Working in an office building designed according to the principles 
of MVA will lead to greater verbal originality compared with 
conventional architecture; and 

H1c: Working in an office building designed according to the principles 
of MVA will lead to greater verbal flexibility compared with 
conventional architecture. 


Hypothesis 2. The architectural choice a company makes (i.e., an office 
building designed according to the principles of MVA versus a conventional 
office building) will lead to an increase in figural creativity levels. The 
figural component of the TTCT has five measures: fluency; originality; 
resistance to premature closure; abstracting titles; and elaboration. H2 
leads to five sub-hypotheses: 


H2a: Working in an office building designed according to the principles 
of MVA will lead to greater fluency compared with conventional 
architecture; 

H2b: Working in an office building designed according to the principles 
of MVA will lead to greater originality compared with conventional 
architecture; 

H2c: Working in an office building designed according to the principles 
of MVA will lead to greater resistance to premature closure 
compared with conventional architecture; 

H2d: Working in an office building designed according to the principles 
of MVA will lead to greater abstraction of titles compared with 
conventional architecture; and 

H2e: Working in an office building designed according to the principles 
of MVA will lead to greater elaboration compared with conventional 
architecture. 


Research Design. This research employed a pre-post-test design, 
comparing the creativity of employees of a company that relocated from a 
conventionally designed office building to an MVA office building. The MVA 
office building used as the independent variable in this study was located 
in a major East Coast city in Maryland, USA. This MVA office building was 
built to a design that included alignment with east-west direction, a center 
of silence or Brahmasthan, specific locations designated for activities 
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within the office building, and precise calculation of proportions of the 
offices, conference rooms, and other spaces within the office building. 

Construction of the office building followed MVA requirements, 
including use of non-toxic building materials, solar power, and 
recirculation of water and air. Rooms within the building enjoyed forest 
views, and clear natural daylight entered from every window throughout 
the building. The MVA office building also had small gardens inside the 
offices. Throughout the MVA building’s floors, a natural ambience and 
more fresh air than typical in new office buildings added to employee 
comfort and was thus posited to provide a healthier work environment 
than in a conventional office building. 

Participants for this study were employees of an engineering and 
architecture consulting company based in the United States. The company 
specifically emphasised ‘creativity’ as part of their mission and strength. 
However, the company needed more space to accommodate future 
workforce growth, and it decided to move to the MVA office building, which 
was less than two miles away from its original office space. The company 
encouraged, but did not require, its employees to participate in this 
research; employees were simply told it was a ‘relocation study’, and 
therefore employees did not know the hypotheses of the research. 

Creativity was measured using a subset of the TTCT, a well- 
established and validated test of creativity that measures both the quantity 
and quality of ideas generated in a creativity exercise (Torrance, 1974; 
Kim, 2017). TTCT is particularly suited for pre-post studies because it 
provides two comparable instruments that can be used for test-retest 
(Torrance, Treffinger, & Ball, 1987). A longitudinal study using the same 
subjects measured by the TTCT showed instrument validity (Howieson, 
1981). A meta-analysis of 50 years of research using TTCT showed test 
scores to be moderately correlated with personal achievement (Runco et 
al., 2010); Travis and Lagrosen (2014) also found a correlation between 
TTCT scores and integrated brain functioning. 

The TTCT has two major components: verbal and figural. The verbal 
component asks participants to generate new ideas in response to a 
stimulus. The output is evaluated on three measures: fluency; originality; 
and flexibility. The figural component requires participants to expand ona 
series of incomplete figures. Its output is evaluated using five measures: 
fluency; originality; resistance to premature closure; abstraction of titles; 
and elaboration. Fluency represents the number of ideas generated, thus 
indicating the quantity of output. Originality emphasises exceptional ideas, 
thus focusing on the quality of ideas. Flexibility measures the ability to 
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think of different categories of ideas. Resistance to premature closure 
uncovers an ability to extend and develop creative ideas. Abstraction of 
titles indicates an ability to name an abstract original concept. Elaboration 
measures the detailed extension and ‘fleshing out’ of ideas. 

A special measurement instrument was designed for the present 
study. To keep the time requirement for completing the TTCT manageable, 
the instrument included only one component for the verbal (product 
enhancement) and figural (figure completion) components of the TTCT. 
The ‘pre-move instrument’ was slightly different from the ‘post-move 
instrument’ but was comparable because both instruments contained 
matching exercises of the TTCT. Completed instruments were rated for all 
dimensions of verbal and figural creativity by the first researcher, 
according to directions given in the TTCT manual. The order of rating the 
instruments was randomised and anonymised to avoid rater bias. Ratings 
were then checked and validated by an independent researcher. 

The two instruments were administered four months apart. At both 
pre-move (i.e., pre-test) and post-move (i.e., post-test), the TTCT was 
administered in person and onsite by the first researcher. Participants 
were given ten minutes for both the verbal and figural exercises in 
accordance with TTCT guidelines. Pre-move testing was carried out after 
the company had decided to move into the MVA office building but before 
its employees physically moved into the building. The post-move testing 
was conducted three months after the move, so any measured effects could 
reasonably be attributed to working the MVA office building. At each test 
session, the TTCT was administered on the same day to avoid 
contamination of data due to discussions among the employees. To avoid 
the effect of mental fatigue, tasks were completed in the morning. 

Participants were brought in batches into a conference room that 
could hold about 15 people. They were given standardised, step by step 
instructions on how to complete the test. Not all employees could be 
present in the office on the selected dates. Thirty-two participants (19 
females and males 13; average age 39.4 years) completed the pre-move 
TTCT in the conventional office building. Twenty-two participants (16 
females and 6 males; average age 38.4 years) completed the TTCT after the 
move into the MVA office building. There were 21 matched pairs where the 
same participant completed the test before and after the move. 

The independent variable in this study was the MVA office building. 
The eight dependent variables were the three dimensions of TTCT-verbal 
and five dimensions of TTCT-figural scale. Multivariate analysis of variance 
(MANOVA) was conducted to analyse any difference in creativity between 
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the two conditions before the move to MVA building and after the move 
(i.e. between pre-move and post-move on the overall creativity score), 
while single analyses of variance (ANOVAs) were conducted to analyse the 
specific TTCT dimensions (i.e., between pre-move and post-move on each 
specific creativity dimension to test H1a-H2e). Effect sizes were measured 
using Hedges g (Hedges, 2008; Hedges, Pustejovskya, & Shadish, 2012) to 
determine the size of any difference in creativity scores observed between 
pre-move and post-move. 


RESULTS 


MANOVA and ANOVA results for all variables are shown in Table 3. At the 
two-tailed level with a 95% degree of confidence, multivariate analysis of 
variance showed a statistically significant difference in creativity between 
the pre-move and post-move conditions of the workforce (p = 0.007). 


Table 3: Summary of MANOVA and ANOVA results. 


Dependent H Pre-MVA Post-MVA Test Results Effect 
Variables (n = 32) (n= 22) Size 
M SD M SD F p g 
MANOVA 3.10 0.007** 0.33 
ANOVA 
Verbal H1 
Fluency Hla | 10.68 5.10 10.91 4.59 0.01 0.92 0.06 
Originality H1b 1.90 2.10 3.50 3.09 5.1 0.02* 0.52 
Flexibility Hic 6.12 2.22 6.04 1.91 0.6 0.81 0.09 
Figural H2 
Fluency H2a 8.46 1.96 9.18 1.78 1.8 0.18 0.37 
Originality H2b 3.56 1.64 5.27 2.29 10.2 0.002** 0.88 
Abstract Title H2c 6.37 4.81 5.86 3.16 0.19 0.66 0.12 
aa H2d | 7.53 | 350 | 105 | 432 | 7.72 | 0.007 | 0.77 
Elaboration H2e | 840 | 4.63 | 1354 | 9.01 | 7.55 | 0.008** | 0.76 


p < 0.05*; p < 0.01** 


Further, ANOVA results in Table 3 also show that for TTCT-verbal MVA 
scores for originality were statistically significant at p = 0.02. Thus, H1b 
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was supported. However, H1a and H1c were not supported. For TTCT- 
figural MVA scores for originality were also statistically significant (p = 
0.002). MVA scores were also higher for resistance to closure (p = 0.007) 
and elaboration (p = 0.008). Hypotheses H2b, H2d and H2e were thus 
supported. H2a and H2c were not supported. Additional non-parametric t- 
tests using only the matched-pairs data confirmed these results. Analyses 
of co-variance (ANCOVA) found no evidence for the moderating effects of 
gender or age of employees on these results. 

The sizes of effect of MVA on creativity across all eight variables 
ranged from non-existent for verbal fluency and flexibility, and for figural 
abstract title (g = 0.0-0.20), through medium for verbal originality and 
figural fluency (g = 0.20-0.40), to large for the remainder (g = 0.60-0.90). 
The effect size associated with the pre-move to post-move change on 
creativity was a moderate g = 0.33. Data analysis broadly supported the 
working hypothesis that there is an increase in creativity upon working in 
a building designed according to the principles of MVA. In particular, the 
findings centered largely on the increase in originality of output upon 
moving into an MVA building. Increase in originality was further 
accentuated by the significant increase in elaboration of those ideas and 
resistance to closure. Elaborate descriptions provided significant amount 
of additional detail which helps develop the ideas. Higher resistance to 
closure implied that there was energy to pursue new directions for the 
task. 

Thus, we conclude that the MVA office building contributed to the 
production of more original ideas, which were elaborated and developed 
in ways that would help with the ease of deployment. Notably, there was 
no difference in fluency on either of the two tasks, verbal or figural. Given 
the same limited time for doing the tests, it seems participants were more 
engaged in developing each original idea rather than in producing more 
ideas. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


This research supports the proposition that working in an office building 
designed according to the principles of MVA increases creativity. 
Originality is a sign of divergent thinking, which many theoreticians 
consider the hallmark of creativity (e.g., Runco & Acar, 2012), because 
original ideas reveal the seeds that can give birth to new projects. Such an 
increase in original ideas would, it can be posited, be a valuable new source 
of creative projects and products for any organisation. 
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The results of this study are consistent with McCoy and Evans’ (2002) 
earlier cross-sectional study of creativity in an ‘enriched’ versus a ‘plain’ 
workspace using college students. They found no difference in TTCT- 
verbal scores, but they did find significant improvement in Amabile’s 
Collage Development test (Amabile & Gitomer, 1984). This test seems 
closer to the TTCT-figural dimension, where our study also found stronger 
results. 

Sailer (2011) similarly studied the creativity of a UK media company 
after a relocation and refurbishment project using two criteria: spaces for 
chance encounters with people from different teams; and a balance of 
spaces for communication and concentration. However, she did not report 
any significant changes in creativity. Relocation studies have generally 
shown that such changes to work environments normally lead to a 
deterioration in the functioning of individuals and do not support an 
increase in workforce creativity. 

LEED certification could be a confounding factor in this research. The 
MVA office building in this study was designed with full LEED certification 
at the Platinum level. Individuals working in the building may have felt 
good about moving to an LEED building because of its higher energy 
efficiency, and thus changes in creativity may not have been due to the 
uniqueness of the MVA design but to positive feelings about this LEED 
feature. However, feelings about energy efficiency or LEED certification 
appear unlikely to have a specific effect on human creativity. 

Nevertheless, this research is noteworthy because it is the first 
longitudinal study to empirically examine, in an organisational context 
with real employees using standardised measures, the effect of 
architectural design choice on workforce creativity. While this exploratory 
study had access to only one company’s employees, and the limited sample 
size precluded testing for all moderating variables, data from more 
organisations would help with greater validation of the results across 
multiple industries, locations, and design types. Future research could also 
examine the effect of MVA on team creativity, as well as overall corporate 
performance in an organisation’s ability to produce successful products 
and services. 

The results of the present study do, however, suggest that 
organisations may wish to move into MVA-design office buildings. 
Employees working in MVA structures may produce more original ideas, 
which may lead them to carry out more creative work and achieve greater 
success. Organisations can use this to attract and recruit more creative 
employees who will appreciate the subtle assist received from the MVA 
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building. The results of this study could spur the development of more 
MVA buildings. This would create greater opportunities for future research 
into the use of buildings aligned with these Vedic principles. According to 
Maharishi (1998, p. 44), “Everyone in the world should live in an ideal 
Vastu and enjoy the support of Natural Law in daily life”. 

MVA is a holistic building paradigm that goes beyond style. Ideally, a 
new building will incorporate principles from both contemporary 
sustainability science and Maharishi Vastu, which draws from the 
sustainability principles of Maharishi Vedic Science (Fergusson & Bonshek, 
2019). These cover basic design and construction principles, including a 
consideration of benefits to individuals and to society, and include the 
importance of natural materials, daylight from all sides, and an emphasis 
on the silent aspects of the building found in the design of the quiet, central 
Brahmasthan of the building. 

MVA buildings are designed to enhance the quality of life of 
individuals living in them by being in harmony with Natural Law, as 
expressed in the timeless path of the Sun and galaxies moving in the 
universe. Natural material selection, along with good air circulation from 
the outside, add to a healthier work environment. 
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